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Vo-t. XIII. 


Orricers 1n SoutH AFRICA. 


In our report last week of the opening of the Royal 
Veterinary College will be found a portion of a letter 
read by the Chairman—Mr. Romer Williams. The 
letter was from the Principal Veterinary Officer in 
South Africa who wrote : --‘‘ Matters have gone well 
professionally and the veterinary officers have won 
golden opinions from all by their energy and devotion 
to duty. Our supply of departmental necessaries 
has been abundant aud unrestricted so we have been 
able to meet all demands. To realise what this 
means you have to remember the distance to the 
base of supply (England), the area of the country 
and the magnitude of the forces to be supplied, nearly 
250,000 horses, mules, and oxen.”’” Upon this tie 
Chairman remarked—‘ he thought the letter proved 
how important a factor the veterinary staff had been 
in the war.” If our reporter rightly quoted the 
Chairman every veterinarian will agree with his 
inference, 

In The Field of October 6th is a condensed report 
of the College opening which reproduces the extract 
from the P.V.O. in South Africa, but pats a totally 
different comment into the mouth of the Chairman. 
The Field makes him say—‘‘ This authoritative 
statement from the chief of the department may be 
accepted as a sufficient reply to the unfavourable 
criticism on the subject of the insufficiency of the 
numbers of veterinary surgeons and the supply of 
necessaries to the Army Veterinary Department in 
South Africa.”” We donot believe that this is the 
inference Mr. Romer Williams drew from the solitary 
paragraph read, and we are quite certain that no 
such conclusion is logically deducible from the words 
of the P.V.0. Some allowance must first be made 
for the natural pride of a chief of department writing 
about his own men and organisation. Naturally he 
's pleased with the success attained under difficult 
Se nnataness and with the energy and devotion of 
= officers struggling against adversity. Colonel 
re Matthews 1s not the only source of information 
: © veterinary matters in South Africa and all that 
ue When he was confined in Ladysmith must 

. e — told him by others. That the Veterinary 
a is perfect, that no fault can be found 
ic ‘ts Men or material or organisation is not what 
ty believe. Far from it. The veterinary 
believes that until the War Office revises 

treatment of veterinary officers, there will always 


Methee for great improvements. Does Colonel 
the ¢ Ws mean that sending cargoes of horses out to 


is viehe With no veterinary officer to look after them 
gat and proper? That every remount camp 


had its full quota of veterinary superintendence ; that 
the hundred and odd civil veterinary surgeons with- 
out military experience were as good as trained veteri- 
nary officers; that ‘necessaries were obtainable 
after every battle and onevery march? Of course he 
does not. The innocent optimism of a private letter 
is distorted and stretched to cover such a sweeping 
assertion as that the P.V.O. in South Africa has no 
fault to find. What does his last sentence mean ! 
It might be paraphrased—“ considering the magnitude 
of our difficulties.” That each veterinary officer has 
done his best we believe, that his devotion to duty 
has won golden opinions from all is just what cor- 
respondents have told us who found many faults with 
the Department as an organisation. 

The writer in The Field must have quite misunder- 
stood Mr. Romer Williams’ comment. The griev- 
ances of the A.V.D. are real, and it would be most 
unfortunate if the idea got abroad that the P.V.O. in 
South Africa thought there was no room for improve- 
ment. No one has made unfavourable criticisms on 
the veterinary officers at the front. What men could 
do they have done, and we are all proud of them. 
They have done so well that their success should be 
used as an argument in support of our claim for 
better treatment by the War Office. When men in- 
spired by patriotism, emulation, and pride in their 
work make a supreme effort itis well to shower upon 
them golden opinions. When the time of stress and 
danger is over the “‘ opinions’ are not worth much. 
We want for our professional officers not fine words 
but fair treatment. 


Tue Hon. Horace PLUNKETT. 


The members of the National Veterinary Associa- 
tion who were at the banquet in Dublin had many 
enjoyable experiences but none more gratifying than 
the recognition by Mr. Plunkett of veterinary science. 
| We shall all remember the good feeling and _intelli- 
| gent interest shown us by the first Chief of the Irish 
Agricultural Department. We hope we are not tres- 
passing too far into the region of politics, but we 
cannot but express regret that a man who has shown 
such independence and fairness should have been rejec- 
ted by his constituents at this election. Mr. Plun- 
kett has fallen in an honest endeavour to place before 
party politics the real material interests of his coun- 
try. We earnestly hope, if his failure to remain M.P. 
for South Dublin necessitates his retirement from the 
Agricultural Department, that his successor may 
be as able a man and as good a friend to the veteri- 
nary profession. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


EASTERN COUNTIES’ 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The autumn meeting was held on Thurday September 
20th, at the Royal Assembly Rooms, Marine Parade, 
Yarmouth. The members first ]unched VET and the 
President, Mr. W. Shipley, junr., F.R.C.V.S. of Yar- 
mouth, occupied the chair at the business meeting which 
followed, supported by Messrs. Cleveland, Bungay ; J. K. 
Gooch, Holt ; W. Turtill, Wickham Market : S. Smith, 
Lowestoft ; A.S. Auger, Saxmundham ; J. F. Thurston, 
Fressingfield ; G. Hunting, Stalham; T. E. Auger, 
Wymondham ; W. Reeman, Bury St. Edmunds ; T. G. 
Heatley, Woodbridge ;'\R. Howard, Thetford; F. B. O. 
Taylor (hon. zec.), Weston ; J. Pollock, Norwich ; W. F. 
Howes, Norwich ; and H. Wilkinson, Martham. The 
visitors were Messrs. Rowland Tayler and Elmer 
Ebbetts. 

Tue Late Sir H. Simpson. 


The PRESIDENT said that since their last meeting the 
death had unfortunately occurred of Sir Henry Simpson 
and he felt sure the members would wish to send a vote 
of condolence to Lady Simpson on the great loss she had 
sustained by the death of her husband. His death was 
also a loss to the profession. Sir Henry Simpson had 
been a valued member of their Society and they greatly 
respected him. He moved that a letter of condolence be 
sent by the Hon. Sec. 

This proposal was unanimously adopted. 


Tue Councit ELEcTIOoN. 


Mr. J. F.Srupson, of Maidenhead, wrote as follows to 
the Hon. Sec. :— 


“Will you please convey to the members of your 
Association at their next meeting my sincere thanks for 
the support accorded me at the recent election of Mem- 
bers to the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons.— Yours faithfully, 

James Smupson. 
VictoRIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FunpD. 


The PrestpENT said that at the last meeting held at 
Ipswich when he endeavoured to impress upon them the 
importance of supporting the various societies connected 
with the profession, he omitted to mention a circular 
from the Hon. Sec, of the Victoria Veterinary Benevo- 
lent Fund, inviting further aid from the profession to- 
wards the relief of cases of poverty. He was the pro- 
ne of the resolution at the Council meeting of this 

‘und, that there should be local committees in connec- 

tion with it, because he did not think they should sub 
scribe to a fund which had its headquarters in London 
unless they had some finger in the pie. He therefore 
now proposed that their Committee form the local 
committee of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 
with the object of collecting subscriptions and investiga- 
ting local cases for relief from the Fund. There were 
none of their members who could not afford half-guinea 
per annum, and although they were in affluence now 
there might come a time when they would not be so 
well off. But even if they were always well off, there 
were still plenty of poorer professional brethren, who 
might leave widows and children needing support ' 


reso i 


County AUTHORITIES INsPECTING 


The Hon. Sec. said he was asked to ), 
members the following resolution 
_ Counties Veterinary Medical Society with a view to 


getting the county authorities inspecting fees put on a 
par with those paid by the Board of Agriculture :— 
“That the fees paid by the county authorities to 
veterinary surgeons when on inspecting duty under the 
Disease of Animals Act be on the same scale as paid by 
the Board of Agriculture for similar work.” 

The PRESIDENT said it was hoped that they would 
concur in this resolution. Personally he felt there was 
very little to say about it, for though they might talka 
very great deal about it, they would not get the County 
Council to pay the same fees as the Board of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. ReEMAN said he thought they were about on 


a par. 
Mr. TuHurston said the County Council allowed 
half-a-guinea for half-day, and a guinea for a whole 


ay. 
It was however pointed out that the Board of Agri- 
culture allowed two guineas per day. 

Mr. Goocu moved that the Border Counties proposal 
lie upon the table. 

Mr. REEMAN seconded and this was carried nem con 


THE MEETING. 


The PRESIDENT in inviting nominations for the next 
place of meeting said it was the annual meeting and 
usually held at Norwich. 

Mr. HuntinG proposed that it be held at Norwich. 
Mr. Taylor seconded, and there being no other nom 
nation, Norwich was selected. 


CASTRATION BY THE STANDING METHOD. 
By T. G. Heattey, M.R.C.V.S., Woodbridge. 


(Mr. Heatley first gave a demonstration on a colt.) 


When I was asked to read something before the mem- 
bers, I was somewhat diffident, feeling myself quite 4 
junior member of this Association ; however, as 
thought perhaps there would be some present who do 
not perform the standing operation of castration, they 
might bear with me a few moments whilst I describe 
the operation as practised by myself. I have given 
somewhat in detail, and perhaps the paper would 
more applicable tu a class of students than to qualified 
members of the profession. 

I have performed the operation on animals of all ages 
except foals. Two-year-olds or forward yearlings 4 
the handiest, the testicles being better developed than 
backward or weedy light bred yearlings, as here 
testicle being so small it is difficult to get sufficient Sur 
face of tense skin between the thumb and finger to mat? 
a large enough incision. Where there is much difficulty 
in these cases I made a primary incision wit 
knife, and then force the testicle towards the wound 
the skin when the tunica vaginalis can be easily 
through with the castrating knife. — 

In older animals the cremaster muscle being ii 
developed draws the testicle up into the gro, a, t 
there is any difficulty in getting the right testicle, pr 
from this cause, I take off the left one, as one testic : 
a time I find is only drawn up, and when one is rem? 
the other can be got with ease. hos 

Beforehand I insist on there being a clean yard 0 T 
for the animals to lie in should the weather be the 
favourable, and also suggest to my clients thst 
colts be haltered early in the morning so that they the 
not be heated just prior to the oparation. Perhaps | 
main object of this is to save time and ones emi Ss 
order the halter shank be left hanging down, % if 
tied up it is often as much trouble to cate ag oo 
they had no halteron. I have a couple of men . ine 
the halter to keep the head and neck in @ =, nose. 
with the body, a lous twitch is then applied te 


a 
Should the colt be troublesome and strike I apply 
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twitch first to the ear, for which reason I generally carry 
a couple of twitches if I drive to the farm. The animal 
is then blindfolded by passing a rubber under the 
halter, which is left to run loose, so that it can_be pulled 
tight, which keeps the rubber in position. If I have 
had occasion to use an ear twitch, I apply a twitch to 
the nose, and remove the ear twitch. 

After thoroughly cleansing my hands I use carbolised 
glycerine 1-40 asa disinfectant and lubricant for hands 
and instruments, which consist of wooden clams, dressed 
with an antiseptic powder, composed of equal parts of 
pot. chloride of mercury, and red oxide of mercury 
made into a thin paste with mucilage of acacia and 
applied to the inner surface of the clam with a flat bit of 
wood. The clams are allowed to dry and then tied 
at the hinge end with strong twine, and the other 
end is secured with soft bag string, which being soft 
does not slip when it is tied. A pair of forceps fitted 
with a ratchet arrangement, so that the clam can be 
kept closed whilst the front end of the clam is tied with 
the bag string. Two knives, one of which has a good 
razor edge for making the primary incision, and the 
other I use for cutting the string, and removing the 
testicle. 

The animal is placed against the wall in such a 
position that there is plenty of light, and also that there 
is plenty of room behind the operator, so that if the 
colt moves or falls, there is space to retire without being 
impeded by a wall, or some gaping individual who 
is trying to discover the fancied secrets of the operation. 
It is alsoa disadvantage to have too much straw in the 
box as it fetters one’s feet. 

_ The scrotal region is explored from the near flank, and 
if everything is normal, the right testicle is seized with 
the left hand and forced downwards so that the skin of 
the scrotum is rendered tense, one clean bold incision is 
made through the tissues of the scrotum on to the testi- 
cle about a quarter of an inch from the median raphe 
and well forward. The incision is made sufficiently large 
so that the testicle slips out easily. If the incision is 
not large enough one is apt to force the testicle out of the 
wound, and then strangulation of the cord between the 
lips of the wound may take place during the time that 
the clams are on. When the testicle is grasped it is 
nearly always pulled up by the cremaster muscle, but by 
keeping hold of the testicle and exerting gentle pressure 
the muscle soon relaxes and the clam is put on above 
the globus major of the epididymis from the flank. Or 
the clam may be put on by passing the hand round be- 
tween the thighs. The cord is then spread out flat be- 
tween the clam, the front or vascular portion of the cord 

Is pulled well down so that the clams are above the 
oo portion of the artery, as in this position the 
clams are more easily closed than if the coiled part were 

a The forceps is then fixed on to the front end 

of the clam, just leaving room to tie the string. Care 

_ be taken that the two parts of the clam are properly 

ae and that the skin of the scrotum is not included 

a e r am. After tying, the forceps are taken off and 

inca 8 of the string cut with the second knife, and 

inch aa — is removed within about quarter of an 
stein The am, care being taken not to cut the back 

a 8. j e other testicle is then removed in the same 

the animal liberated. I generally order the 

HI - have a little feed at once, as it keeps them 

sume animals show irritation from the 

thec = of the clam, and I have seen old animals where 
mone Is “~ show distinct griping pains, but these 
fod ig - Instructions left are that the animal be 
sparin ran and oats, or green stuff, but somewhat 
Sly, and if the water is very cold, the chill should 

© taken off. Early the following morning after the 

°peration the animal sh 4 

yard for imal should be walked about the box or 

ieakne oe or ten minutes. The clams are taken off in 

ours. Theanimal is secured the same way, 


| 


the hands cleansed and smeared with carbolised glycerine, 
and the front string of each clam cut, and the clam 
opened and removed from the cord. Ifthe cord adheres. 
tothe clam it must be separated gently, so as to avoid 
dragging on the cord, which may set up hemorrhage. 
To return the cord to the scrotum the finger is passed in 
at the front edge of the incision and the scrotum pulled 
downwards with the fore finger, when the cord slips up 
into the scrotum. A small piece of benzoated lard with 
some carbolised glycerine added is then introduced into 
each wound and the operation is completed. 

If the weather is favourable the animal is turned out 
to grass, and if possible it is arranged for a week or so 
that the animal lies in at night. In the case of older 
animals that cannot be turned out, they have an hour’s 
exercise morning and afternoon, preferably on grass, as. 
here there iy not so much dust kicked up as in a yard or 
on a road. 

Sume of the abnormalities I have come across are the 
— of the testicle twisted. This I have seen fairly 
often. 

The testicle adherent to the scrotum. In these cases 
1 have noticed that the hair of the scrotum grows 
coarsely. Often in these cases I have to cast the ani- 
mal and after separating the testicle from its coverings I 
remove it with the ecraseur. 

Ruptured colts with bowel in the sac are cast and the 
testicle removed by the covered operation, using the 
same clam as for ordinary castration. 

When colts are rnptured from the presence of omen- 
tum in the sac, it is not usually discovered until the 
scrotum is opened, or more often not until the clams are 
taken off. Here I exert gentle pressure on the omen- 
tum until I feel a littie resistance. When the omentum 
is cut off close to the scrotal wound and no further heed 
taken of it. There is usually a little hemorrhage, but I 
have seen no harm result except more swelling of the 
parts from the presence of blood in the scrotum. 

I have had two cases where one colt has pulled off the 
clam of another withits teeth. Also I have had two 
cases where the artery has started bleeding above the 
clam from the cord perhaps being handled a bit roughly 
when the clam was put on. Ihave also had one or two 
cases of hemorrhage after the cord was liberated from 
theclam. In one caseI used a plug of cotton wool, and 
in the other a clean handkerchief saturated with spirits 
of turpentine and inserted into the scrotum, and secured 
with a couple of stitches. The plug was removed the 
following day, and all the clots removed. There being 
considerable swelling of the sheath in these cases, it is 
relieved by freely puncturing and exercise. 

I occasionally have cases especially where the hygienic 
surrounding of the animal is not all that could be 
desired, where swelling takes place about the 8th or 9th 
day. Here one finds that the wounds are closed and the 
discharges are imprisoned. All that is required is to 
enlarge the the wound by breaking down the granula- 
tiun tissue, so as to give free exit to the discharges. I 
also puncture the sheath and have the animal well 
exercised, and if I think necessary I have the wounds 
syringed out once daily for a few days with a solution of 
Chinosol. 

Ihave had animals which I could not operate on 
standing, principally bad cow kickers, or animals that 
would not stand up. 

Where animals have a tendency to lie down, or 
lean against the operator, a smart slap on the nose 
with the open hand generally brings them square or to 
their feet. 

With these few remarks, gentlemen, I will close, hop- 
ing that a a hearty discussion will ensue. 


DIscussIon. 


The PRrEsIpEnT said he was personally under a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Heatley for reading this paper and 
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operating upon a colt, but he was himself heartily op- 
posed to the operation. Still they ~— to be grateful 
to Mr. Heatley and other gentlemen who suggested new 
operations, because it was of very great importance that 
they should alter and improve some of their old and 
horrible modes of operation. He liked Mr. Heatley’s 
Suggestion about haltering colts. That mi, ht come off 
around Woodbridge but it did not around Yarmouth. 
But what pleased him best was Mr. Heatley’s remark 
that there must be room to retire. (Laughter.) He 
should think that this was the most important part of 
the operation. (Laughter.) He would be very glad to 
retire and the more room he had the better he should 
like it. Mr. Heatley used wooden clams, but he (the 
President) hated them, and thought they were the worst 
instruments they could possibly use. He need only re- 
late one case in which a veterinary surgeon who had had 
a very extensive practice, lost colts time after time on 
account of some form of blood poisoning. He used 
wooden castrating clams, which were boiled, soaked in 
carbolic acid, and saturated with perchloride of mercury, 
but they could not be disinfected. At length he had 
some steel clamps made and electro-plated, and then 
they got rid of the disease, which he believed was due 
to the wooden clams. He did not think wooden clams 
could be thoroughly and properly disinfected. He was 
pleased to hear Mr. Heatley speak of Chinosol. All 
veterinary surgeons should make use of that antiseptic. 
It was one of the nicest and cleanest and the least known 
antiseptics they had. No veterinary surgeon who had 
not used it should fail to give it a trial. One of his 
objections to castrating colts standing was the fact that 
when they started they did not quite know what they 
had to deal with. They might get a colt that would not 
stand, ora kicker, and then could not finish him off, and 
would have te cast him to complete the operation. When 
he started on a job he liked to finish it as he intended. 
Although there was a great deal to be said from an »ut- 
sider’s point of view in castrating colts standing, a very 
great deal of unpleasantness and many unkind things 
would be said about a veterinary surgeon who went to 
castrate a colt standing and on his arrival found he was 
unable to do it, and had to cast the animal to finish the 
operation. Clients would not consider them the least 
little bit if they got a broken arm or leg so long as they 
got their colts cut for tive shillings, seven and sixpence, 
or half-a-guinea, as the case might be. After what he 
had seen of castration standing he was still in favour of 
the old method, but he was greatly obliged to Mr. Heat- 
ley for showing them the systematic way in which he per- 
_Mr. A. 8. AuGER said there were few years in whi 
did not practice this method of saan and pape 
therefore indebted to Mr. Heatley for the operation 
which hitherto he had practised, but had never seen any- 
one else perform. He did not speak as altogether in 
favour of the operation, but in many instances in coun- 
try practice it was a great boon. They all knew the 
difficulty of these operations. It they stated a time they 
might not be able to get there The standing method 
was a small operation that could be performed with the 


aid of a man and a boy, and it could be performed with. 


as much ease and facility as cutting an ordin ig 
The great factor in the matter to 
roundings. He had performed the operation generally 
with very good results. He was once called to two of 
the most obstinate and intractable colts he had ever seen 
At his first incision on one the colt lay down, and as soon 
as he approached it rolied over and over. : Because he 
failed to do the first he had a miad to try the second 
which behaved just as badly. That yard was fairly de- 
cent on top, but underneath the straw it was wet which 
came through where the colt lay, and that affair was a 
failure. This experience did not predispose him to 
favour the standing operation, but it was an operation 


every practitioner should be able to do at his own discre- 
tion. It was a great boon in cases of colts with cvarse 
or greasy heels that one hardly liked to - the ropes 
round. He had had cases of this kind, but he found 
some older horses would stand and take the operation as 
quietly as could be expected. It was therefore very use- 
ful in some instances. 

Mr. Experts asked what was the advantage of castra- 
tion by the standing method. It might in some cases 
save a little trouble, but he considered the position most 
dangerous fur the operator. Why were clams used and 
not the ecraseur ¢ 

Mr. Huntine said he doubted whether Mr. Heatley, if 
asked to operate upon thirteen or fourteen colts at one 
time, would get them haltered all ready for the opera- 
tion. This was the great difficulty he experienced. It 
took from a quarter of an hour to thirty minutes to get 
the halter on and then there was a great difficulty in 
appruaching them afterwards. Generally if a halter 
could be got on, and the colt could be got against a post, 
and cast, the operation was done in less time than Mr. 
Heatley had taken in his demonstration. Once the colt 
was haltered, and he was gentle, the operation was simple 
enough. Where they had vile colts they would get over 
the operation much more quickly by casting them. 
Farmers cut his way did not believe in g2ntling colts 
before they were operated un. They wanted this all in- 
cluded.—( Laughter.) 

Mr. TuRTILL expressed his pleasure at witnessing the 
demonstration, and said Mr. Heatley was an antagonist 
of his, but a very worthy one, and he had no fault to find 
with him. Where they had a young practitioner come 
into their aeighbourhood, and he could operate standing, 
it was going to make them “buck up.” (Laughter.) 59 
far as Mr. Heatley had gone with his colts he appeared 
to have done them very successfully. If the public 
winhed for this sort of thing he thought they should 
supply it. 

Mr. Huntine: Yes, if they will pay a guinea instead 
of seven and sixpence. 

Mr. TuRTILL said it was a thing they might very well 
take on. Hedid not fora moment think it was a very 
serious job, or one taking any amount of skill. He per. 
formed the operation with a Huish-Blake castrator, 4 
did not then have to grub about with clams. 

Mr. Exsserts: With the ecraseur you have no call to 
go and take that clam off, and the colt may be ten miles 
off. That isa consideration. 

Mr. TuRTILL said be was brought up cutting col and 
his was one of the biggest colt districts in Suffolk. S10e 
Mr. Heatley came he had relieved him of a good deal. 
He did not like the job ot putting on or taking off these 
clams and therefore took an ecraseur. His father was at 
it for 27 years and hardly ever lost a colt. This new 
method of operation was one that the younger members 
of the profession should certainly take up. A0Y ordin- 
ary veterinary surgeon could perform it without running 
very great danger. : 

Mr. Huntine: Do you charge more for it. fot 

Mr. TurtTILL : Our charge has been half-a-guine 
yearlings, a guinea for two year olds, and two guineas 
anything else. it 

Mr. Huntine: Touch them up a little heavier for ! 
(Laughter). that 

Mr. A. 8. Aucer remarked he omitted to state ty 
his plan had been to use the ecraseur, and he was grea 
in favour of that, whether the animal was up OF * 
He liked the operation for old horses, he He 
|ecraseur, and had always been successful with them. P 
did one horse that was fifteen years old, standing, ith 
he had had several five, six, and seven yeats O', dered 
which he was very successful, standing. He eg 
the operation came in particularly useful if 
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had been well gentled, or there was some ittle risk 
casting them. 
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Mr. TAYLER observed that he had been in the profes- 
sion for fifty years and was considered one of the most 
successful practitioners in Essex, but he was not in 
favour of the operation, and had always cast his colts. 
When an apprentice he was taught to use the clams and 
there was always the job of going the next day to take 
the clams off, or else it would be found they had been 
taken off and the cord left outside. He always favoured 
actual cautery. ; 

Mr. J. Pottock said they had not met to discuss the 
benefits arising from firing or from the ecraseur method, 
but the standing operation as practised by Mr. Heatley. 
All he could say was that he admired his courage and the 
adept manner in which he had performed the operation, 
but to make a general practice of it he, for one, and for 
more reasons than one, would not care to adopt it. First 
of all he could not bend himself so easily as his friend 
Mr. Heatley, and he thought they ought to have good 
reasons for changing an old practice. He had only per- 
formed castration by the standing method once, and then 
he had good reason for so doing. His colt was a wild 
one, and he could not by any means get him outside the 
box, which was too small to cast him in. The only in- 
strument he had with him was Arnold’s Reliance castra- 
tor, but this answered admirably, and the operation 

ed off with perfect success. Wherethey had a stub- 
rn animal that would not come out, ora case of weak 
back, bad stifles, or something of that sort, and did not 
wish to put the animal into a position that might per- 
manently injure it, this method might be employed. It 
was well that they should be able and prepared to do 
this o ration, but for ordinary every day practice he 
valued his life too much to follow in Mr. Heatley’s wake. 
(Laughter,) 

Mr. Goocn said he had that day for the first time 
seen castration performed by the standing method, and 
he was very much ietmencted in the demonstration, but 
it was not an operation that he would care to follow him- 
self. His own practice had been—and it was a practice 
they should follow more closely than they did—was to 
make use of every possible antiseptic precaution. He 
always made it a practice to wash the colts thoroughly, 
rendering the surroundings clean and the parts aseptic 
fore beginning to operate. When he could get a colt 
down, wash him, castrate him, and get him on his feet 
again in ten minutes he did not think there was any need 
to goin for the standing method. As Mr. Pollock had 
pointed out, in a case of a stubborn colt, or one that could 
a be got out of his box, it might be useful to be able 

operate by the standing method, but in the majority 
yt country practitioners—and it was country prac- 

eo who were troubled with castrating—could not 
os i prople to halter colts for them although they might 
balte - todo so. They often found the colts were not 

ie ,» and had to halter them themselves. To put a 

roe a colt and castrate him standing was work that 
it. Still ches pert and he would not like to undertake 

- Still they were all indebted to Mr. Heatley for his 
emonstration and paper. 
the ein in replying on the discussion, thanked 

ad embers for the kind manner in which his paper 
rlomen goceived and said he had been asked why he 
fr ag the operation standing. In the place where 
eet sen Pupil no castration was performed, and he did 
fellow be at all. He went into South Wales with a 
colts dine at Edinburgh, and he castrated _all his 
Heatle “ Ing, and did some quantity too. He (Mr. 
a operation weit with him for a month, and picked up the 
years which he had practised since. That was ten 

mec, His friend then read a paper at a Veterinary 
meeting at Edinburgh the operation, 
reply was thors him why he liked the method His 
couple of i in his place he would have to go about a 

a to find a level place to cast a colt on. 

ident chiefly objected to the wooden clams be- 


cause they could not be rendered aseptic. So long as a 
clam did not warp, or a big cord was included so that 
when they were washed and cleaned they were not pro- 
perly adjusted, they could be used again. He used clams 
as often as fourteen or fifteen times. When taken off 
they were washed in boiling water to take the blood off 
before it got hard ; then boiled thoroughly and cleaned 
with sand and soap and boiled again. He had never 
seen anything in the way of septicemia from using them 
twice or more. If boiling water, provided they were 
boiled sufficiently long, did not render them aseptic noth- 
ing would. He had not seen any other method of castra- 
tion, and Ire found it gave satisfaction in his neighbour- 
hood, where the people seemed to like the operation. The 
way the colts did satisfied him, and he did not 
think anybody else need trouble. All his clients 
seemed satisfied. As to using the ecraseur, instead 
of clams, he had not so much faith in the ecraseur be- 
cause he had not used it much. When they put an 
ecraseur on a colt, the pinch came as soon as they began 
to screw it up. It might occur that the point of the 
ecraseur was driven up into the inguinal canal through 
the scrotum. He had castrated some numbers during 
the last ten years. Colts threw themselves down now 
and then, and it was just possible the point of the 
ecraseur might be forced up through the simple wound. 
Colts did so much better if no blood was left in the 
scrotum. With it there was very much more swelling of 
the surrounding parts, whereas if they got no blood 
there seemed to be hardly any swelling. He could not 
find any fault with the fees obtained for castration, and 
clients were quite satisfied. As to getting colts haltered 
he made the suggestion to his clients but it was not by 
a long way that he got them all haltered. If they could 
get people to do that for them so much the better. He 
had not tried the Huish-Blake Castrator, but if any- 
body had faith in it, it would be an admirable instru- 
ment and so was the Reliance Castrator, but where they 
could they should prevent hemorrhage, not that bemor- 
rhage did any particular harm, but where blood was 
left in the scrotum they got any amount of swelling, and 
in hot weather might get putrefaction of the clot. He 
did not defend the plan of operation. A man must have 
perfect freedora in his limbs. He had been knocked 
down more than once and also kicked, but received the 
kicks on the fleshy part of the thigh where a taller 
person would have received the blow on the shin or 
knees, but he had not been hurt very much. Everyone 
should be able to do the operation in case they got colts 
known to have injured backs, or an animal they were not 
able to castrate as a yearling, then it would be a very 
great advantage to be able to operate by the standing 
method. Mr. Gooch advocated rendering the scrotum 
and surrounding parts aseptic before the operation. He 
had seen the sheath washed, and region of scrotum 
shaved, but he did not think that by any ordinary wash- 
ing the tissue of the skin could be rendered aseptic, be- 
cause with these precautions of scraping, shaving, and 
dressing with ether, or turpentine which he used him- 
self, and though they were all carried out in castration, 
if they got the contents of the prepuce into the pail they 
were using to cleanse the region of the scrotum, the 
were rendering it worse than it was before they started. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Heatley for his demonstra- 
tion and paper was unanimously accorded on the pro- 
posal of Mr. Gooch, seconded oy Mr. Hunting. 

The business on the agenda being finished, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Shipley gavean “ At Home.” The central 
hall of the Assembly Rooms was transformed into a 
cosy drawing’ room, and the members of the society and 
their wives made a numerous company. Among the 
guests were the Mayor and Mayoress. Music was sup- 
plied by a string band in the gallery. The afternoon 
was socially and most pleasantly spent. 

F. B. O. Taytor, Hon. See. 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE OF IRELAND 


The inaugural meeting under the auspices of the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, October 3rd, in the Lecture Theatre, Leinster 
House. 

Sir CuristopHEeR Nrxon, President of the College, 
presided. There was a large attendance. Amongst 
those present were: Right Hon. Horace Plunkett, Sir 
Andrew Reed, K.C.B., James Talbot Power, William 
Field, M.P., Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., Sir John Wm. 
Moore (President Royal College of Physicians), J. W. 
Barlow, Vice-Provost T.C.D., T. Uniacke Townshend, J. 
Emerson Reynolds, D.Sc., Sir Percy Grace, Professor 
Campbell, Professor Carroll, Professor Grenville Cole, 
Fletcher, Moore, J. B. Dunlop, ete. 

The CHAIRMAN said this was a meeting which he 
might designate historic, as it was to inaugurate the first 
session of the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland. 
After many vicissitudes they had at last reached the 
long-suught-for goal, and to-day it commenced its career, 
which he hoped would be fruitful in usefulness to the 
veterinary profession, agriculturists, and the nation at 
large. Asa physician he might say that he had always 
taken the keenest interest in the establishment of veteri- 
nary medicine in Dublin. It had the closest possible 
relation to human medicine. He believed that the es- 
tablishment of this college would react most favourably 
on human medicine, and the two great schools working 
together would help to develop research, to clear up im- 
portant problems, both in the direction of preventive and 
curative medicine. In both they had a science which 
was making enormous strides, bacteriology, and he 
thought they were on the threshold of discoveries in con- 
nection with that branch of science which would revolu- 
tionise their ideas both with regard to preventive and 
curative medicine. In these the school of veterinary 

medicine must take a very large part. It was a school 

not only for the education of veterinary students, but 
one which would result in establishing’a high order of 
research ; and by its research, especially in relation to 
human medicine, they would probably have problems 
cleared up which would have the greatest effect on the 
material progress of the country. They had, at present, 
three distinguished men devoting themselves to the 
study of bacteriology —Professor M‘Weeney, Professor 
O'Sullivan, and their own Principal—and he did not 
think it too much to expect that some very notable work 
in the direction of research would be accomplished by 
those three brilliant men. However, research work, to be 
fruitful of good, must be well supported, and those who 
followed it must have reasonable emoluments for their 
labours, and for that they must look to the Department 
under which the college had been placed, and, he must 
say, from his experience of that Department—contrary 
to his experience of other Government departments— 
they had shown a readiness to facilitate their wants and 

a generosity to meet them that augured well for the 

future. (Hear, hear.) He (the speaker) must, himself, 

With which the Department spit 

ofthe college. aling with the wants 

The CHAIRMAN then introduced the Princ; 
said, was a distinguished graduate of | cibal, who, he 


sity, and editor of The Veterinarian. se onl iver 
Professor A. FE. 


Merram. B. 
ETTAM. BSc. M.R.C.V.S., the 


of view not the least important. The medical profession, 
as everyone understands it, requires no words from me 
in commendation. It makes life worth living and possi- 
ble for us “unfeathered bipeds.” It cares for the lame 
and the sick, the halt and the blind. Its graduates, 
more often than the layman is aware, carry their lives in 
their hands, ministering to the sick and injured, and do 
not hesitate when duty calls to leave home and country 
and lay down their lives in succouring their fellow men. 
We all know this, and we all honour the medical pro- 
fession for what has been and is being done. It is, how- 
ever, to that portion of the medical profession which 
devotes its time, its energy, and its talents to the allevi- 
ation of suffering among the brute creation that I desire 
for a moment to dircet your attention, and ask you to 
lend me your ear whilst I lay before you, very imper- 
fectly Iam afraid, a few reasons why the efforts of the 
veterinary profession should be appreciated and assisted. 
It is only a few years beyond a century since a Veterinary 
School was founded in the British Isles, a School that 
has admittedly donea vast amount of good, not only by 
the work done in the School itself, but by the education 
of a large number of veterinarians whose knowledge, 
being at the disposal of the agriculturist and_stock- 
owner, has been potent for good, and the means of 
saving annually large sums of money to owners of ani- 
mals Prior to 1791 what we should now call veterinary 
practice was in the hands of farriers, cow-leeches, et hoc 
enus omne, and I am afraid that I must admit that 
ater on, even up to quite recent times, much of the 
work demanding a skilled attendant was entrusted to 
the charlatan and empiric. It was recognised, however, 
in 1791—and that is the point —that further knowledge, 
that a systematic professional training, was requisite for 
the proper treatment of the domestic animals, and the 
London College was founded to give the necessary, the 
hoped-for instruction. For many years the certificate 
obtained by the graduates of the Royal Veterinary 
College carried with it the imprimatur of careful tralt- 
ing and professional respectability, but the graduates 
were not satisfied ; they wished to obtain a Charter, a 
the Royal College of Surgeons had done some forty 
years before them ; and since another veterinary scho 
had arisen in Edinburgh that also was_ sending 1's 
graduates out into the world, it was thought expedient 
that those who had had the advantage of a college 
training should band themselves together and put them- 
selves in such a position as to be sharply distinguls 
from the empiric. Thence arose the Royal College 
Veterinary Surgeons, called into being by a Royal Chartet; 
and through the one portal of the Royal College “7 
student must pass before he can be registered as aqua 
fied veterinary surgeon. Passing the portal, howevel, 2 
not plain easy sailing, there are obstacles put which mu 
be surmounted, and difficulties must be overcome wilt 
are not trivial. These. obstacles and difficulties 
represented by the courses of study and_the ordea se 
examination, which are the fires by which the 
metal is refined. Once the purification eg — 
fully passed, the student becomes a Member, of the 
lege, and is prepared to practise his profession. died 
Since the early days the number of subjects 30 
and the length of time required for study in the 
has increased vastly ; the history of the medical a 
sion applies to that of our own. " We have had toatl 
with the times both in general culture and 1 P beet 
sional knowledge, aud_provision accordingly 
made in the schools. I am not going so far a8 °° 
that the multiciplicity of subjects now 
make a better veterinary surgeon or medical m that a 
much depends upon the individual—but I do s4Y ‘Il give 
curriculum which is not only deep but broad 
the student a greater grasp, will make his a etitione 


elastic and of greater receptivity, and as a Pr@ 
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he will bring to bear upon any particular problem a 
sounder judgment and more convinciag than could have 
been possible under the old order of things. | 
When one ponders for a moment and considers the 
intimate relation that must exist between the owners, 
breeders, and raisers of stock, and the practitioner who 
studies them in health and disease, and, further, when 
we take into accuunt the intimate relation between the 
condition of agriculture generally and the wealth of the 
country, it seems more than passing strange that the 
British Government has never until now given its sup- 
port to the veterinary profession. For years past the 
veterinary student or practitioner has been compelled to 
seek his knowledge in schools that have depended upon 
the fees of the students, or upon the money earned in 
practice for their upkeep and support. Research work 
done in the colleges has been done at the personal ex- 
nse of the worker, and this is no slight item consider- 
ing the wholly inadequate remuneration offered for the 
work required. Can one wonder any longer why the 
best men are lost to science, and why the practitioner’s 
lifeis chosen? And so need we be astonished to learn 
that though the British practitioner can more than_hold 
his own as a practical man with his Continental col- 
league, yet the amount of new work, the results coming 
from the colleges following research is small indeed. 
Veterinary science has been crippled in the past from 
sheer lack of funds—the wherewithal to recompense the 
labourers who are not wanting, but ready and indeed 
anxious to begin. May we hope that a new era has 
dawned, and that the true relation of the veterinarian 
to the live-stock of the country has at length been 
recognised ! On the Continent the connection between 
the State and the education of the veterinarian has, 
from the pecuniary point of view, been more satisfac- 
tory. The State fora nominal sum educates the student, 
and makes an annual grant for the maintenance and 
support of the student, teacher, and college. In the 
French schools and the Belgium school the students live 
inside the walls of the College on the old University 
residential system; and in France, where there are 
three schools—at Alfort near Paris, Lyons, and ‘Tou- 
louse—an annual grant is made of 700,000 fr., equal to 
£28,000 ; of this I believe Alfort absorbs about half. 
The School at Brussels enjoys an annual subsidy of about 
179,000 fr. In Berlin, according to the Landwirth- 
schaftliche Jahrbiicher for 1896, the amount expended 
during the financial year 1895—96 amounted to 237,881 
marks ; and for the school at Hanover during the same 
yar, and not including the cost of the new buildings— 
= the new school was then building—the sum was 
6,812 marks. The new school in Hanover, which is a 
te of what a veterinary school should be, cost 
ang of marks, and was bulding four years. In 
Ps ac “lynne school is being built upon the outskirts 
ao ~_ 4 some distance from the present school. The 
i + hectares in extent (about 8? acres), and the 
: is estimated at 2,000,000 fr. or thereabouts. To show 
the veterinary schouls and the lavish 
sup rt of Miter the Government deals out money in 
ag ‘ts veterinary schools, I may mention that in 
uilt—P new anatomical department is about to be 
rofessor Schmaltz kin ly gave me copies of the 
Seen this alone will cost 500,000 marks. In 
arnalpa veterinary and Agricultural schools are 
at a ed, and upon the agricultural side everything 
soil, aaah dp management of estates and tilling of the 
side etc., is taught ; the veterinary 
ession, | or the preparation of students for the pro- 
Dertant irosddition we must not forget that most im- 
nt institute which acts link if such were 
necessary, betwee L as a linkage, if suck 
the Bacteriolog; agriculture and veterinary science— 
savants Prof ogical Institute, with that most genial of 
inak essor Bang asthe Director. Here is pre- 
Undance the tuberculin which is expected to 


weed out of Danish herds the tuberculous animals, and 
in a few years’ time to procure for the cattle of Den- 
mark a freedom from tuberculosis. In Denmark, to m 
mind, the true position of the veterinarian and agricul- 
turist is found, and the interdependance of the two 
demonstrated. The cost to the State of the combined 
schcol is 192,400 kréner (£10,822 10s.) for last year. 
It will thus be seen the State fosters veterinary educa- 
tion, and recognises the vast importance of advanced 
veterinary knowledge and its relation to a valuable 
asset in the national wealth—the live stock of the 
country. 

A vetermary school to flourish, that is to attract stu- 
dents and educate them for the important profession 
they aspire to, requires something more than money, 
and that is the necessary material to utilise for teaching 
purposes ; no matter how able or enthusiastic a teacher 
may be, if he has not the material at hand for teaching 
purposes he cannot hope for success, and conversely no 
amount of material though it lay ready to hand can 
avail anything unless the teacher is willing to use it to 
the best possible advantage, and take out of it all possi- 
ble value. Iclaim to be a scientific man, a student of 
the phenomena of natural science, and one who looks 
especially to the scientific side of medicine as distinct 
from the essentially practical, but I do not lose sight of 
the fact, indeed I am conscious, that for a practitioner 
the teaching of clinical medicine and surgery is the most 
important part of the student’s career. Its value to him 
in after-life is untold, and beyond estimate ; the method, 
the manner, the amount of clinical instruction fre- 

uently makes him a successful practitioner or a failure. 

he greater the amount of instruction given upon the 
living subject the better for the student, just as the 
better illustrated a lecture the more interesting and 
instructive it is. For no matter how good diagrams 
may be, no matter how ingenious and life-like models 
may be constructed, there is no illustration better than 
the actual specimen which may be examined asthoroughly 
as necessary and in divers ways. Therefore we here, 
in the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, intend to 
strengthen our clinical side, and growing strong to 
strengthen it more, to make it a special feature of our 
teaching that students may see all that is reasonably 
possible to see and understand during their course, and 
where we hope those who are already members of the 
Royal College will come to examine and study cases. 
And we hope by the assistance of the existing practi- 
tioners in Dublin and throughout the country to have an 
abundance of clinical matter which will be available for 
study. The veterinary surgeons of Dublin recognise the 
value of the clinique as much as I do, and in this ques- 
tion of clinique they are willing to assist us as far as it 
lies in their power. We desire to establish a free clinique, 
which shall be open to all who are unable to pay for 

rofessional assistance, and that in order to obtain the 
benefit of the help we are willing to give, those desiring 
our advice are merely required to obtain a card or note 
from any veterinary surgeon or well-known gentleman 
in the city or outside its boundaries certifying that the 
owner of the patient is unable to pay. And I desire here, 
and once for all, to say that all animals are required in 
the clinique—that we wish to obtain not only horses, 
but cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, and poultry, indeed all the 
lower animals that are in need of care and assistance— 
that our studies may be truly veterinary, and not limited 
to merely one species. I do not forget that the breeding 
of horses isof vast importance to Ireland, and that the 
equine population forms a large portion of the national 
wealth, and we shall doall we can for the horse. There 
are other animals equally a source of wealth to the 
nation, and especially valuable as food, and they will not 
be overlooked. In fact, conscious as we are of the close 
relation between diseases of the lower animals and those 
of man—the similarity in certain cases—special atten- 
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tion will be devoted to them, because if we are able to 
lay bare the cause of such disease or diseases in the 
lower animals we shall greatly assist the physician in his 
work among mankind. The veterinarian is in a position to 
study disease such as the physician can never occupy. We 
can, for instance, inoculate from our patient into another 
animal of the same species, and observe the course of the 
disease from the onset and draw up aclinical table that 
will assist us in diagnosis in practice ; but the physician, 
though he may inoculate into a brute material taken 
from his patient, cannot utilise one of the human spezies 
for experiment. It is here, where the diseases which 
are common to man and the brutes, that the veteri- 
narian hopes in the future to do much good, more than 
he has done in the past, and that is nota little ; and if 
we, in the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, are able 
to throw a little light, no matter how feeble the ray may 
be, upon the cause of disease, and in this way ease a little 
human suffering, we shall more than justify our calling 
into being. 

Then, again, we hope to be of assistance to the 
country at large, and to the owner of stock and 
practitioner. We hope that country practitioners 
will ever remember that our duty lies in the pursuit of 
truth, and that we shall ever be ready to receive and 
report upon specimens which they are interested in and 
may not understand ; that we shall in this way assist in 
the advancement of science, and mayhap ward off loss. 
We trust the immediate benefit will be with the stu- 
dents whose experience of abnormalities will become 
wider and greater the more numerous and more varied 
the specimens and subjects forwarded are found to be. 
The future will also reap an advantage, because the 
— of the future will be better equipped for his 

ife’s work. It is then in the clinique that we hope to 
be of material service to the country generally as well as 
inthe laboratories, where purely scientific work will be 
undertaken, and we hope soon we shall be able to 
demonstrate that the presence of a Veterinary College 
in Dublin is a distinct gain to the country. 

t may be of interest to note here how the colleges 
upon the Continent obtain their clinique. In France, 
Germany, and Sweden the clinique is free, in Belgium a 
free clinique to all and sundry is held for two hours 
daily ; in Copenhagen there is no free clinique at all, 
every one pays, and there is an ambulatory clinique or 
outside practice. In all the schools there is a dearth of 
clinical matter among cattle, and at Copenhagen, so 
anxious are they to obtain cattle that they would 
willingly take them in free if they could obtain them. I 
have mentioned that in certain countries the clinique is 
free ; by that I mean that no charge is made for opera- 
tions or dressings or medicine ; a small charge is made 
for the pension, the keep, about two francs or marks 
daily for horses and for dogs, according to weight, large 
dogs costing about tenpence a day. We can understand, 
however, why no charge is made to anyone in France 
and Germany in view of the large subsidy from the State, 
but in addition to this, and as a further set-off to the 
subsidy, a considerable amount of work is done by the 
colleges among animals belonging to the State employed 
upon the railways, etc., and further it should be men- 
tioned that many investigations are carried on into out- 
breaks of disease, epizootics. In other words, the veter- 
inary schools are so many outposts, standing as it were 
between the lower animals and disease, continuall 
throwing out detached parties still remaining in touc 
with the centre in the form of practitioners qualified to 
pee take provision against disease. The veterin- 
ary schools and their graduates form a continuous chain, 


as it were, acordon drawn around . 
the country. the animal wealth of 


THE Epvcation or THE VETERINARY STUDENT. 
. A veterinary student requires a good general educa- 


tion, one befitting a professional man and student of 
science. It was considered, and not longago, that Latin 
and Greek were indispensable to the student of medicine 
for the purposes of medical study, and though I do not 
wish to decry the knowledge of classics, which | think 
are valuable as general culture to every man, still] 
know that at the present day a good knowledge of modern 
languages is more likely to be of value to the student. 
Those of us who have to read foreign journals and pub- 
lications generally in order to be au cowant with the 
work that is being done abroad, know full well how valu- 
able an acquaintance with the languages is, and I think 
that it cannot be emphasised too strongly that a know- 
ledge of modern tongues and literature will prove of 
great value to the student in his professional life. The 
veterinary student must, in his General Knowledge ex- 
amination, take the same subjects, indeed, the same 
examination as those open to medical students. The 
whole examination must be passed at one time, and must 
include Latin, English, and Mathematics. A fourth sub- 
ject is necessary ; it is at the option of the student to 
take Greek or a modern language. It is to the advantage 
of a pupil to have passed this examination at school, 
and parents should make it a rule to instruct the school- 
master to prepare their boys for an examination which, 
when passed, will admit them into any college, institu- 
tion, or profession. If this were done it would save much 
time and worry afterwards, not to say annoyance to the 
unfortunate student. The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons does not require that the student shall have 

ssed his general knowledge examination prior to enter- 
ing a teaching school ; the examination, must, however, 
be passed before the student can sit fora professional 
examination, but the preparation for the preliminary ex- 
amination during a session that should be devo 
entirely to professional work, seriously jeopardises the 
chance of passing either of them. 

Hence the necessity of the preliminary or general 
knowledge examination being dieu passed prior to 
entering college. The preliminary examination having 
been passed, the student enters upon the course, and if 
he is successful in each of the professional examinations 
he is required to spend in all four sessions at colle 

There are four professional examinations, one at the 
end of each session, and with the exception of a portion 
of the ‘first examination are purely upon profession 
subjects. The first examination includes chemistry and 
= botany and zoology, and junior anatomy. 

unior anatomy alone can be claimed as purely pro 
fessional, the other subjects are those necessary to the 
training of all scientific men. Junior anatomy includes 
the study of the bones. ligaments, and joints of all the 
domestic animals. In succeeding years the student 


make the graduate who is able to put in practice oy 
principles taught, and upon which he has been exam? * 
a thoughtful man and worthy of confidence. The rt 
jects included in the education of the veterinarian 4 


i 
course of disease and observe the sequel, ™ d this 


the benefit of science and medicine general 


veterinarian knows that he must one A his client 
closely as his patient, and not infrequently the P# 
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sacrificed. This aspect of the question has done much 
to interfere with the progress of veterinary medicine— 
this argument of the poleaxe, as it has not inaptly been 
called. Far better would it be for owners of stock, the 
animals themselves, aye, human medicine too, if this 
argumentum ad baculum were less often resorted to, and 
the disease were allowed to run its course. (I am not 
referring to contagious diseases particularly, but to 
disease generally. I know that it is necessary in many 
contagious diseases in order to protect the animals of a 
couotry to resort to drastic measures, even to the 
slaughter of whole herds, as witness in pleuro-pneu- 
monia, rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, etc.) 
Though we cannot claim that veterinary medicine has 
advanced as rapidly as we desire, nor made such great 
studies as surgery, still we need not be ashamed. We 
are able now to diagnose tuberculosis almost to a cer- 
tainty and glanders without fail, and anyone who casts 
his thoughts back for a period of ten years or less, will 
remember how unsatisfactory was the diagnosis in either 
of these diseases. Then we taught the medical man how 
to treat actinomycosis, for, as every one in the profes- 
sion knows, iodide of potassium may be claimed as a 
specific. The treatment in milk fever has become re- 
volutionised, and thongh as yet not satisfactory because 
we are unable to explain the pathology of the disease, 
still the Schmidt treatment has been wondrously success- 
ful in many hands. The cases might be multiplied, but 
there is no need. But let us take a glance at surgery. 
Abdominal section is now no longer feared as it once was ; 
in the smaller animals it has been performed a great num- 
ber of times. It is not always feasible in the horse, 
owing to the unyielding character of the visceral mass. 
Still, however, in the horse the cryptorchidectomy is not 
the formidable operation it was even a decade ago, and 
now owing to antisepsis and asepsis, we do not fear open- 
ing the peritoneum as our forefathers did. Neurectomies 
in different regions are now common enough, and opera- 
tions upon the foot are undertaken which a few years ago 
would not have been attempted. Similarly advance has 
been made in pathology, and that new science bacterio- 
logy, which promises to give us an insight into the causa- 
tion of disease of which we little dreamt. Here I may 
claim that the veterinarian has worthily borne his share 
of the burden, and I have only to mentiun a few names 
recall to mind that our own profession is not lagging 
hind in the pursuit of knowledge. The names of Bang 
and Jensen in Denmark, of Schutz, Kitt, Johne, and 
others in Germany, of Nocard, Leclainche, and Arloing in 
rance, of Perroncito in Italy, and McFadyean ia our 
wn country, are well known throughout the realm of 
science. Many diseases through their efforts have either 
en subdued or stamped out or prevented. In some 
we the actual microbe has been discovered through 
a ir unceasing labours, and maladies that once decimated 
annihilated herds and flocks can now, if not actually 
ented, be controlled. 
wine oly mention contagious abortion and the dis- 
and y of Bang ; pleuro-pneumonia and the ingenuity 
wf emarkable achievement of Nocard ; Arloing and 
pe — ; Perroncito or Thomasson and actinomy- 
worthil ut why individualise when all have wrought 
the wh y and well? And so I think I might run through 
bee > gamut of the syllabus, but I forbear. I hope I 
ping re pony the veterinarian is not only capable of 
wi rk, but that what he has already accomplish- 
inspection. Iam not claiming impeccability 
and what - credit for what he has achieved in the past 
whet he h ms doing now; and having a knowledge of 
particular T one for the world at large and science in 
‘veterinari — not too sanguine when I claim that the 
now expr om - a great future before him. I can only 
of Ireland sill ¢ hope that the Royal Veterinary College 
bringin ligh do its duty in furthering knowledge and 
8 ‘ight where the darkness of ignvrance still pre- 
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vails ; that the College will take a prominent part in 
achieving the success of the future which I have predic- 
ted for the veterinarian. We have no history and accord- 
ingly can claim a certain amount of happiness ; we are 
young but vigorous and enthusiastic, and if we cannot 
command success at least we will endeavour to deserve it. 
We have come with a suepess and we shall act up to the 
spirit and patriotism which called us into existence ; we 
have work to do and we shall strive to accomplish it ; we 
have interests to safeguard and we shall try to protect 
them ; we hope we may establish our worth for the sake 
of our country and our common science. 

Lastly, may I be permitted to express our high appre- 
ciation of the sympathy and assistance rendered us by 
that old and well-tried friend of science, art, and indus- 
try, the noble Royal Dublin Society !—a society that 
needs nocommendation from me to you, for its reputa- 
tion is world-wide and its sympathies illimitable, but I 
can well understand how the alma mater of much that is 
valuable and admired within Dublin should rejoice to 
see the consummatiun of a long cherished desire—the 
foundation of a veterinary college within the city. The 
department of agriculture and technical education will 
doubtless emulate the good example shown it by the 
society and continue to take a benevolent interest in the 
college which has come into being with its own creation, 
and the science taught therein, for we hope to be an in- 
strument of much good in aiding and abetting the 
work undertaken for the protection of live stock in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Wrvi1aM Frexp, M.P., proposed a vote of thanks 
to Professor Mettam for his interesting lecture. The 
interest he represented viewed with the greatest possible 
interest the establishment of this college. Formerly the 
veterinary profession was not properly brought into con- 
tact with the live stock of Ireland, and consequently the 
college would prove to be one of the most utilitarian in- 
stitutions that could be established. (Hear, hear.) The 
Vice-President of the Board of Agriculture, whom he was 
glad to see present—(applause)—had been most sympa- 
thetic towards them. Professor Mettam was the right 
man in the right place. They were very much behind 
the Continental countries in this matter, and it was 
about time the Government made some move in this 
direction. He was glad that the Pembroke Township 
Commissioners had abandoned their ignorant opposition 
to the establishment of this institution in their midst. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

Right Hon. Horace PLUNKETT, speaking on behalf of 
the Department of Agriculture, said they all had reason 
to congratulate themselves on this auspicious occasion. 
They must all agree that no institution of such vast im- 

rtance had become a practical reality with such little 
riction, and with such a bright prospect of success. [t 
was with a full sense of the responsibility thrown upon 
him that he, in his Department, was given £15,000 to 
hand over to the college on such conditions as he thought 
fit to dictate. He had no views on the subject himself, 
but he had always regarded the function of the new De- 
partment as not so much to make suggestions of its own, 
and above all, not to be too ambitious, but rather to 
bring itself into touch with all the best thought and all 
the highest knowledge and science of the country, and to 
bring all interests together, and to rather assist their 
work than to do any great work of its own. He sup- 
posed no Minister ever found so much willing help and 
efficient help ready to his hand as on this occasion. He 
had discharged his responsibility so far without the 
slightest difficulty, and, he thought, without having in- 
curred the displeasure of any important interest. Of 
course he found, as he had expected, that the veterinary 
profession had strong views as to what should be done, 
and what should not be done, but they sent deputations 
to him, and allowed him to put their views before the 


governors ; and, as faras he could gather, an arrange- 
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ment had been come to by which the interests of that | the Royal Dublin Society for the use of their theatre, 


important profession were adequately safeguarded. The 
future responsibility of the department would cease, he 
thought, in recommending the Board, which absolutely 
controlled the Department’s expenditure in these matters, 
to make grants to the Royal ae to enable them to 
carry on their work, and he thought the Department 
and the Board might be trusted to furnish any funds that 
were required, to do what was an the work of the 
Department in these matters. The Department had 
important functions towards the live stock industry of 
Ireland, and it would be its duty to ascertain what the 
requirements of that great national interest were, and, so 
far as those required the assistance of that institution, 
the Department would have to supply the funds to ena- 
ble the institution to do the work. Of course the funds 
of the Department were very inadequate for the demands 
which would be made upon them, and_both the Depart- 
* ment and the boards that controlled the expenditure 
would have to divide those funds over the large number 
of interests which came within the sphere of their work 
as thoughtfully as they could. But he thought he could 
assure the Royal Veterinary College that, if they lived 
up to the high ideal which Professor Mettam had put be- 
fore them, they would have a very strong claim on the 
assistance of the new Department. (App.) 

He desired also to thank the Royal Dublin Society 
for the leading part they had taken in bringing about the 
happy consummation of this great national project. (Ap- 
plause). The spirit in which they met the Department 
was a spirit of friendliness and generosity, and they had 
given on every occasion to the Department all the assist- 
ance that was asked of them. (Applause). As to Pro- 
fessor Mettam’s lecture, he had succeeded in ennobling 
the work of a profession whose function and mission had 
been, perhaps, very much misunderstood and under- 
rated hitherto. (Hear, hear). He (Mr. Plunkett) believed 
that, when the programme of usefulness in its economic 
side was undertaken by the Veterinary College, not only 
the breeding but the care of those other kinds of live 
stock which formed so much a part of their national 

wealth would come far more under the ken and treat- 
ment of the veterinary profession than ever they had be- 
fore. Problems were coming in almost daily to the new 
Department in which veterinary knowledge was re- 

uired, and Professor Carroil would bear him out in this, 
that they had already solved many which should have 
been solved many years ago if the people had seen the 
necessity of calling in veterinary science to their aid. 
The lecturer had shown a great grasp of the educational 
problem with which he was dealing. He realised that 
all educational problems were more or less correlated 
with each other; and nothing interested him (Mr. 
Plunkett) more in the address than the way the lecturer 
realised that the education in this college must be co- 
ordinate with the other educational systems of the 
country. They all agreed that the provision that would 
be made for bacteriological research would perhaps be 
as Important as any of the other functions of the college 
because it was in this matter that they in Ireland thought 
that they could produce men who could throw out some 
light to the rest of the world on that comparatively new 
and enormously important science. (Applause). As to 
pathology, he was sure they all syupethieed with the 
Suggestion that the medical profession might be given 
facilities to try experiments with domestic animals which 
they might otherwise try on their patients—(laughter)— 
and he lieved that the veterinary profession would 
work in with the medical profession to the great ad- 
vantage ot both. (Applause). In conclusion, he wished 
the institution a great and prosperous career and to 
assure them that, if he could do anything to aid the in- 


hon he should be always at their serviee.—(Ap- 


| 


The Society were giving not only a benevolent but a very 
active assistance by a grant of £200 a year in aid of the 
college, and they now added to their assistance by allow- 
~— em to meet there. 

he resolution was carried by acclamation, the Chair- 
man saying that to Mr. Uniacke Townshend credit was 
chiefly due for the part taken by the Royal Dublin Society 
in the movement. 
Mr. Horace PLUNKETT having been moved to the 
second chair, 
Professor CARROLL moved a vote of thanks to Sir 
Christopher Nixon for presiding. The action taken by 
Sir Christopher, he said, was beyond all praise—-(app.)— 
and his services in the movement for getting the a 
have been incalculable. (App.) 
Mr. James TaLBot Power seconded the resolution, 
which was adopted. 
Sir CorIstopHER Nrxon having briefly acknowledged, 
the proceedings terminated.—The Irish Times. 


THE NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The winter session of the New Veterinary College was 
opened on Wednesday last with an pe a0 address by 
Professor Shennan, who took as his subject “ Diseases 
Transmissible from Animals to Man, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Bubonic Plague.” Bailie Hay occupied the 
chair, and there was a large attendance of veterinary 
students, veterinary surgeons, and agriculturists. 

The CHARMAN, in opening the proceedings, refe 
to the fact that the war in South Africa had dragged on 
much longer than it would have done from want of re 
mounts and the want of veterinary surgeons to attend to 
the ailments and wounds of these remounts. ; 

Professor SHENNAN, who had a very cordial reception, 
delivered a very interesting address. He dealt at cou 
siderable length with tuberculosis, glanders, diphther', 
scarlet fever, and other diseases transmissible from 
animals to man. Dealing with bubonic plague, he show 
that the germs of the disease were easily conveyed an 
spread by the lower animals, fleas and other insects being 
specially active agents in the dissemination of these 
germs. Another fertile means of the spread of the 
disease was by the agency of rats. So much was this 
the case that in Formosa the name applied to the plagv? 
signified the disease of rats. Referring finally to th 
work before the students in the coming winter, and the 
outlook for the profession generally, the Profesor s3! 
that one result of the South African War would be ® 

reat increase in the number of mounted men 10 the 

ritish Army, and a corresponding increase in th 
number of veterinary surgeons to have charge of t a 
mounts. Since the qualifying course had been lengt 
ened to four years, there -had been a great falling ° 
the number of students entering the Colleges, and t “t 
was now a great scarcity of qualified men. An aon ge 
in the number of students might now be reckon dd 
but a new College, supported by the Irish 
Agriculture, had been founded in Dublin, and wou a 
doubt, draw away to that centre the large pum’ h ot 
Irish students who used to come to the SN ae 
Colleges for their veterinary training. 
College in Ireland would not affect the New Col “lege? 
Leith Walk so much as it would affect the other Treland 
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these three prizes were not the lowest ones. On 
the contrary, they were the first, the second, and 
the fourth, The Competition for the FitzWygram 
prizes brought out all the best men of the year, 
and the winner of the first FitzWygram prize was justly 
regarded as the Dux of the year. This College, therefore, 
had not only turned out in the last year the dux of the 
veterinary students, but it had also turned out the second 
winner, and also the fourth winner. He called upon the 
students to join hands with the teaching staff of the Col- 
lege in doing even better next year, by carrying off not 
only the first, second, and fourth Fitzwygram prizes, but 
the first, second, third, and fourth, and he need hardly 
assure them that no effort on the part of the staff would 
be wanting to assist them in that noble ambition. (Loud 
applause). A cordial vote of thanks was awarded to the 
Professor for his address. 

Principal WILLIAMS, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Bailie Hay for presiding, referred at some length to the 
great and felt want of young qualified practitioners to 
act as assistants, and take up practices as required. The 
army and the — would require a great many more 
veterinary surgeons than could be got at present. One 
of the causes of the great decrease in the number of 
veterinary students in recent years was the edict of the 
Royal College requiring all students to pass their pre- 
liminary examinations at one time, and this edict had 
been passed, he verily believed, with the sinister design 
of starving out the Scottish colleges. He held that it 
would be far better for the students, and all concerned, if 
the students were allowed to take their preliminary ex- 
amination in two sections. 

Bailie Hay having briefly acknowledged the vote of 
thanks, the proceedings, which were most enthusiastic 
ee, then terminated.—The North British Agri- 

urist. 


Personal. 


We are informed that William A. Dellagana, Esq., 
F.R.C.V.S., who was recently appointed veterinary sur- 
geon to the Shah of Persia, and accompanied him on his 
tour, has received the following Orders and decorations : 

1. Officer of the Austrian Iron Crown. 

2 4 Turkish Medhjidi, [II. Class. 


a a Bulgarian Order of Public Merit. 

Mr. Dellagana had the honour of being received by 
H.1.M. the Emperor of Austria at Vienna ; The Sultan of 
Turkey at Constantinople; Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, and King and Queen of Servia. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The following officers were discharged from hospital to 
duty week ending Sept. 30th :— 

Army Veterinary Department.—Lieut-Col. G. Ray- 
ment, Major Duff-Gillespie. 


es C.V.S. Germyn arrived at Southampton on Oct. 4th in 
® Kildonan Castle from South Africa. 
Sanette of India, Sept. 15th. 

. ymond, Vet.-Major F., Supt. Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, Bengal, is granted privilege leave for three 
months from July 2ist. 
veatanford, Vet.-Lieut. R. L., A.V.D., is appointed to 
charge Hapare Remount Depot, from 
mn ifollowing appointments are made to staff of 3rd 
Fourth Infantry Brigades, China Force : 
an infantry Brigade, for duty with Base Veterinary 

© Depot, Wright, Vet.-Lieut. W. N., A.V.D. 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES IRvINE LuUPTON. 


The pon has lost a notable member by the death 
of Mr. Lupton at Richomd, on the 18th ult., in his 69th 
year. He studied at Camden Town and under John 
Gamgee in Edinburgh, graduating in 1859. In 1877 
when the Fellowship degree was granted Mr. Lupton 
was one of the elected Foundation F’ellows—men chosen 
by the Council for their eminence in, or services to, the 
veterinary profession. To the younger practitioners Mr. 
Lupton will be known only by his edition of . . . and 
perhaps By . . . which he produced in collaboration 
with “Stonehenge ”—the pseudonym of the editor of 
The Field. 

For some years Mr. Lupton was the veterinary editor 
of The Field, and there commanded a position which 
certainly had a wide effect upon the public and their 
views of veterinary science. 

Mr. Lupton’s father was a Canon of Westminster and 
intended his sun to enter the church, for which purpose 
our late member was educated at Winchester and Oxford. 
His tastes were more scientific than theological, and his 
natural love of animals directed him to the veterinary 

rofession. His early training left a literary mark on 

im which led to his forming his circle of acquaintances 
more among literary men than among those of his own 
profession. Among: his friends were the Mayhews and 
Frank Buckland. hen the cattle-plague appeared in 
1865 Lupton contributed largely to the popular literature 
of the disease, and was one of the first to urge the 
necessity of a Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. Asa 
student of Gamgee he was among the first who adopted 
the belief—new in those days—that all contagious dis- 
eases arose from a specific germ and might be controlled 
by leglislation. Another subject upon which he wrote 
largely, and wrote well, was the horse’s foot. Mr. 
Lupton will be greatly missed by those who knew 
him, He was a genial friend, an enthusiast in all he 
was interested in, a clever and educated gentleman. We 
have always thought that something in which his literary, 
scientific and artistic tastes might have had fuller play 
than in the practice of the veterinary profession would 
have enabled him to leave a deeper mark upon his times. 


Deatu or Mr. Lupton. 


A familiar Richmond figure has passed away in the 
rson of Mr. Lupton, veterinary surgeon, who died at 
is residence 77 Onslow Road on Tuesday morning after 
an iliness of only a few hours duration. Death was due 
to the breaking of a blood-vessel on the brain. Mr. 
Lupton, who had lived in Richmond for the long period 
of 37 years, was educated at Winchester and St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford. He subsequently studied at the veterinary 
colleges of London and Edinburgh, taking his degrees 
and winning several distinctions. Mr. Lupton during 
his career as a veterinary surgeon held a number of ap- 
pointments and was for some years veterinary editor of 
The Field. When the Richmond Select Vestry was the 
governing body of the town he held the post of veterin- 
ary surgeon, an office which was continued under the 
Town Council. He has also held appointments under 
the London County Council, the Surrey County Council, 
and the Board of Trade, and had besides a large private 
practice. 

The funeral of the deceased gentleman took place at 
the Richmond cemetary on Wednesday afternoon. There 
was nota large attendance. The burial service was read 
by theiRev. William Lupton May, nephew of the decease, 
and the mourners were Mr. James K. Lupton, Mr. Roger 
Lupton, Mr. H. W. Lupton (sons), Miss Mary Lupton 
Mrs. Edward May, Mrs. John May (sisters), Dr. Edwa 
May, and Mr. Robert May, Mr. and Mrs. Cheeseman, 
and Mr. Campbell. Among the followers to the grave 
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were Mr. H. Millington (Deputy Town Clerk), Mr. J. H. 
Brierley (Boro’ Surveyor), Mr. H. Richards _(Boro’ 
Accountant) and Inspector White. The coffin, which was 
of polished oak bore the inscription, “James Irvine 
Lupton, born 2nd September, 1831; died 18th September, 
1900.”—The Richmond Herald, Sept. 22. 


Henry Bearp, M.R.C.V.S., Macclesfield. 
Graduated, Lond., April, 1871. 


Mr. Beard died at his residence West Bond Street, 
from the results of a kick by a horse. On Thursday 
morning he was in his stables when the horse kicked 
violently and caught him in the stomach. He never re- 
covered. Deceased was one of the best known veterinary 
surgeons in the district, and had practised in Maccles- 
field for a large number of years. He was 50 years of 


age. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
QUERY ? 


Sir, 

Can an English veterinary surgeon act as assistant (in 
America) to an American veterinary surgeon without 
undergoing the examination before an American board 
prescribed for English veterinary surgeons who wish to 
set up in practice in America? Perhaps you or some of 
your readers could enlighten me.— Yours truly, 

JONATHAN. 

{Presuming that by ‘ America’ our correspondent means 
the United States, we believe no law affects the whole 
country. Each State makes its “own regulations, and in 
very few does any law exist protecting a diploma. The 
M.R.C.V.S. will carry its owner almost anywhere.—Ep.] 


ABDOMINAL SECTION FOR CALCULUS. 
Pir. 


t must apologise to Mr. Hoare and other readers of The 
Veterinary Record for my crude description of a case of 
the above which appeared in the issue of August 25th. I 
was rather busy at the time and the fact of the case being 
unsuccessful doubtless accounted for the rather meagre 
account of the operation. My sole reason for reporting 
it, was to try and make the operation itself not quite so 
uncommon and give others a little more courage to 
proceed and do their best should a similar case crop up. 

The position of the calculus is best told by saying 
that it lay in the floating colon as far as could be felt by 
the points of the fingers when the hand was introduced 
into the rectum. Weactually scraped it with our nails. 
As a guide tu Mr. Lothian, in making the incision into 
the abdominal cavity I pressed the calculus up against 
the abdominal wall so that he cut right down upon it 
and we only exposed. the portion of intestine that. con- 
tained it. Notwithstanding the small size of the opera- 
ting wound we had great difticutly in keeping in coils of 
intestine, they kept bursting through do what we could 
so that it never occurred to either of us to thrust a hand 
in amongst them and explore, although we remarked 
that there might be more than one calculus somewhere 
else. it have been a proper 
course ursue, still it was a li re di 
iberty we did not dream 

am sorry that neither of us were able to 
present at the post-mortem, but we can 
presence of the impaction and other calculus although 
not their exact position. We surmise that death would 
be due to both peritonitis and exhaustion, 

It must be borne in mind that the mare had been ill 
and in almost constant pain for 4 nights and 3 days, so 
that we naturally wished the operation over as simp] 
and expeditiously as possible—Ycurs faithfully. rad 


Joun Connocuig. 


ASSISTANTS SALARIES. 
Sir, 

Pardon my correcting you in a matter which greatly 
concerns the younger members of the profession. 

In your issue of September 29th you say in your 
“leader ”—“ The remuneraticn offered to assistants is 
higher than we ever knew it, and still it is a difficult 
matter to find one out of an engagement.” My exper- 
ience is just the opposite. A short time ago a certain 
M.R.C.V.S. advertised for an assistant, not under 35 
a of age, and upon enquiry I found he offered 35s. per 
week ! !! 

Another case was 30s. per week to a “ married man,” 
in fact I only know of one case of £2 2s. per week and 
one advertised at £150 per year, and they were both in 
London. I have had plenty of offers of 30s. per week, 
and advertised for ten weeks and only got one answer, 
and I notice several other “advts.” are in week after 
week. My opinion is that lots of young fellows give up 
the profession in disgust when they find that the salaries 
offered are so small. A horsekeeper in a London cab 
yard gets his 30s. per week, and with what he makes has 
about £2 per week, and yet a M.R.C.V.S., not under 35, 
is offered 35s. An insult, I call it. 

Another subject I should like to mention is “ unpro- 
fessional conduct in connection with the sale of a_prac- 
tice,” that is giving it a mild term, and I think the 
“powers that be” ought to enquire into the matter. | 
could give names of some that have done some very 
shady things in the above line. I should like to hear 
what other assistants have to say upon the salary ques 
tion if you could find space in your valuable journal.— 
Yours etc., 

Farr Pray. 


HALIFAX DOCKING CASE. 


Will you kindly hand the enclosed cheque for 
£38 Os. 7d. to the Treasurer of the Victoria Veterinaty 
Benevolent Fund, balance in hand with derived interest 
in re Halifax docking case. I also enclose final state 
ment of accounts of the subscribed fund, which pleas 
publish in The Veterinary Record. The treasurer will 
kindly send me receipt for the cheque. Thanking yo" 


in anticipation.-—Yours truly, 
ParLane M. WALKER 


Blackwall, Halifax. 
October 10th, 1900. 


Dr. 
Balance of Fund as per statement published 4 
Bank interest to date—Oct. 12th, 1900 


Cr. 
By Cheque to Treasurer Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund— Oct. 12th, 1900 


P. M. Waker, M.R.C.V.S. 

Examined and found correct, $8 


Halif. 


Communications, Booxs, AND PAPERS necervep—Mr 
Mosedale. “Johnathan.” The Daily Mail. 
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